The House of Lords
it could not use them for the first, since its hold on the
electorate would largely depend upon its ability to satisfy
the demand for an improved standard of life. Interference
with this category by the peers would therefore have to
be followed by the threat to swamp their opposition by
new creations; authority from the Crown to effect these
creations would necessarily have been a pivotal part of
Labour's electoral programme, as it was in both 1931
and 1935.
That would bring- the destruction of the House of
Lords immediately into view. For, first, if it gave way
before the threat, it would be necessary for the Labour
Government to move at once to its reconstruction to
prevent the repetition of the threat, while if its members
decided to "die in the last ditch," the number of the
House of Lords as enlarged by the new creations would
be so large as to render it an absurd body which it would
be imperative to reform forthwith. On either hypothesis,
therefore, the Lords would disappear, and, with them,
an essential bulwark in the defence of wealth against
Socialism,
B,ut this is to assume that, on these considerations, the
Crown would grant the right to create peers. We have
no certainty that this is the case. In what was, relatively,
the minor dispute of 1911, the opposition of the peers
resulted in a demand by the Crown for two general
elections before the grant was conceded. We may be
confident that all possible pressure would be brought to
bear on the monarch to repeat this strategy. The doubt
whether the country has really made up its mind; the
duty of the King to facilitate a consultation with public
opinion; the insistence that so great a change ought to
receive the special stamp of electoral approval; the
monarchical obligation to save the Constitution from